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value, preciousness and necessity of a Saviour ; 
and are willing to accept of salvation on the terms 
of submission to the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit. What else do we mean by the prayer, 
uppermost with every sincere believer in these 
doctrines, Thy will be done !—Farewell, my dear 
son, and the God of peace be with thee.” 


To another of his Children. 
“« Bristol, 23, 2 mo. 1843. 
My DEAR , It has not been because it did 
not awaken my tender sympathy that I have not 
yet replied to thy letter; perhaps, indeed, the 
nature and degree of the feelings stirred up may 
have been one cause of delay. First, | am some- 





“11 mo. 14. My mind has, for many weeks | what in the state of being overpowered with a 
been closely exercised with the conviction that! sense of the undeserved favor which we have 
I must again offer myself to the work in which enjoyed by being permitted to believe that the 


[ have been engaged in Ireland ; that deep tra- 


two dear children who have been taken from us 


vail of spirit and sore discouragement will be} have known the sanctifying influence of the 


my portion, but that, to some poor creatures, a 
message of mercy is designed. I must leave all, 
and live one day at once.” 

During this summer, the wife of his eldest 
son died, after a short illness. Her husband, 
Joseph Capper, had long been in very delicate | 
health ; and, after her death, he and his two 
little girls took up their abode with his father. 
This was no smal! addition to his cares, but it 
was also a great satisfaction thus to nurse them 
in his bosom. 


To his Youngest Son. 


“ Neath, 25, 1 mo. 1843. 

My DEAR son TuomMAs,—Here | am, detained 
day after day, and I know not when I may be 
liberated. 1 received thy affectionate letter, and 
do not like longer to delay saying that it was 
very satisfactory to me, as it gave me reason to 
hope that thou art disposed to consider the value 
of true religion, which we can never do too early. 
It has a most salutary effect in moderating our 
expectations, and calming our passions. ‘This is 
admitted by nearly every professor, but human 
nature does not so readily admit (at least, not 
practically) that these blessed effects are only 
Wrought out by the humbling, baptizing work of 
the Holy Spirit in our hearts; that this must be 
prayed for, and in all sincerity believed in, and 
obeyed. tis while under this operation that 
our hearts condemn us, and that we feel the 





Holy Spirit—the one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism—at different periods and under different 
circumstances ; yet, in mercy, both saved! Then 
the hope that you who are left are, several of 
you, under the compassionate regard of the 
Shepherd of Israel, and the trust, which | am 
sometimes able to entertain, that all may or will 
be effectually brought to the knowledge of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. When I consider how 
faintly our desire for your spiritual welfare has 
been felt, how feebly the race has been pursued 
in your sight, I feel deeply the graciousness of 
Him, who has been pleased, in his rich love and 
compassion, to streich out the arms of invitation 
to you; almost to be said, in some sort, to com- 
pel you to come in. Secondly, the abounding 
mercy to us, in arresting our career toward what 
would have been esteemed affluence in this life ; 
wherein I am sensible there was great danger 
that lukewarmness might have overcome, to a 
greater degree than it has done. And, thirdly, 
the blessing of support under many close trials, 
and especially in the discharge of those duties 
to which 1 have i: lt myself called. Now my 
mind, affected by these thoughts, was prepared, 
on any fresh manife:tations of Divine love and 
condescension to us, to admit, in a large degree, 
the sense of our unworthiness, and of the rich- 
ness of that grace that visits you. I have long 
believed that one instance of this unmetited re- 
gard is the tendering power of Almighty love on 
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thy heart, attracting toward Himself, and giving 
the desire to be conformed to His will ; causing 
thee to sit down and count the cost of enlisting 
under His banner; and I now believe that thy 
path is not altogether hidden from thee. That 
the path of every true Christian is, and must 
be, one of self-denial—their exercise, the bear- 
ing of the cross—is a truth which I think I 
may say is daily more fully and abidingly im- 
pressed on my mind; as well as a large percep- 
tion of the love and power of Christ, to lead, 
protect, uphold, and preserve his own, who love 
him as their chiefest good. My very dear love 
to thee and to , who is, I have no doubt, a 
true help-meet, though it may not be permitted 
you always to see each other’s path. I think we 
are often exercised alone, as the most efficacious 
mode of producing deep-rooted and permanent 
growth. 
Thy very affectionate father, 8. C.” 


In the fifth month, with the full concurrence 
of his monthly and quarterly meeting, and ac- 
companied by Robert Charlton, he again left his 
home for Ireland. On this occasion, in compli- 
ance with the strongly expressed wish of his 
Irish friends, he Bs lies 2 the use of the 
tent, though not without some apprehension that 
thereby he might, at least in some places, be un- 
successful in the attempt to bring together the 
class who never enter a building appropriated 
for worship, except a mass-house. On his way 
he writes :— 


“Liverpool, 11, 5 mo. 1843. 

My DEAR FRIEND JOSEPH Brew .ey,—I am in 
receipt of thy letter dated the 7th, from Dublin, 
which met me at this place, on my way to you 
for the purpose of endeavoring to relieve my 
mind of an exercise of some years’ abiding on 
my spirit. 

This communication from you excites no feel- 
ing incompatible with brotherly love toward thee 
or any other Friend in Ireland. . . . It may be 
best for me to say that one expression in thy 
letter casts a doubt before me whether the object 
of my visit is distinctly understood ; it is this, 
that ‘no impediment is intended to be thrown 
in the way of my holding public meetings in the 
usual way.’ Now this seems to indicate an ap- 
prehension that, if my mind was turned to those 
persons who are likely to attend, on an invita- 
tion in the usual manner to one of our own meet- 
ing-houses, or to a Methodist meeting-house, in 
other cases, (and perhaps also, on some few occa- 
sions, to court-houses or market houses), then 
Friends in Ireland would bedisposed to use their 
eadeavors to obtain such meetings for me. 

I cannot, my dear friend, at my will, change 
the object of my mind's solicitude, or surely I 
have reasons cogent enough to induce me so to 
do. The object at which | aim is to procure 
meetings chicfly with such persons as are not 
likely, under ordinary circumstances, to go into 
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any place of worship at all, or who are only likely 
to go to the Romish chapel. _ My limited expe- 
rience, in somewhat similar service in England, 
and still more limited experience in Ireland, has 
fully shown that the observation which I am about 
to make, applies as strongly on your side the 
water as on this, viz., that thig description of 
persons are not to be reached if the usual man- 
ner of holding public meetings. It may be as 
well to add, that if Friends could su a bet- 
ter mode of accomplishing my purp am by 
no means attached to the mode which, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of carrying out my views, 
we have been led to adopt as the most effectual. 

Open air meetings I should like well, but they 
are liable to several very important inconvenien- 
ces. In the first place, they are subject to un- 
settlement ; secondly, in a climate so liable to 
change, we cannot calculate on being free from 
copious rain ; and, thirdly, if anything be com- 
municated, the needful exertion of voice is much 
greater than where there is covering to convey 
the sound. I entertain a belief that the great 
Head of the church will visit these poor people 
with an increase of light, whoever may be the 
instruments made use of; and if this be not a 
right movement, may He appvint those which 
are right ! 

I am desirous of fully acknowledging my sense 
that, in respect of any fitness in myself for any 
portion, however small, of the work, I have 
none; and, as regards my feelings as a man, the 
release which you offer me would be very agree- 
able; but I am, and have been, bound in the 
spirit, which bond I cannot break. 

I am, thy affectionate friend, 
S. Capper.” 
To his Wife. 
Liverpool, 11, 5 mo. 1843. 

My pear Exvizasetu,—The letter from J. 
Bewley came duly to hand, and it gave us some 
anxiety, principally because, if we accepted of 
the proposal to hold meetings in the usual man- 
ner, we should virtually abandon our chief ob- 
ject; and, on the other hand, if we returned 
home it might appear as if we were not willing 
to essay to carry out our views without the ap- 
pendage of the tent. I was so much discouraged 
that I had serious thoughts of returning home ; 
however, we concluded to havea conference with 
the ministers and elders here, who unite in ad- 
vising us to go to Dublin, and see how far 
Friends were willing to accomplish the object, 
by out-door meetings, or in any other way. This 
we have decided on, and shall cross, I hope, 
to-night. 

5 mo. 13. Robert and I are well ; he is very 
kind and encouraging, and I should much feel 
the want of his company. I think I feel more 
than I ever did, the weight of the engagement, 
and my own peculiar unfitness and strippedness; 
which makes me count the night watches. 
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5 mo. 18. Nearly 800 persons attended the 
meeting in Sycamore Alley. The next day we 
had one in Meath Street, which was largely at- 
tended ; but the people shouted, whistled, and 
demeaned themselves as one might expect from 
persons accustomed to the mass-house; yet I 
felt much peace in this endeavor to fulfil my 
duty, and am Bot without a belief that some 
present were favored to feel their minds brought 
under the power of truth. The monthly meet- 
ing appointed a large committee to assist; many 
Friends entered heartily into the thing, and I 
endeavor to hope that our coming is in right 
ordering. Our old friend Nathaniel Williams, 
who lives near Meath Street meeting-house, was 
much concerned to see his neighbors conduct 
themselves so indecorously. On third-day we 
dined at Joseph Bewley’s. Yesterday we had 
another meeting in Meath Street, which was 
quiet, and a good time.” 

He held a very crowded meeting in the Fish- 
market, at which some hundreds were seated, or 


little sensibility, that he mars the face of nature 
by needlessly crushing a flower ; and still more 
difficult, if he dishonors or offends God, by cause- 
lessly diminishing the happiness of any sentient 
being, however insignificant it may be, which is 
capable of happiness. — Upham’s Letters. 


Account of ANN Dixon, who died |2th mo. 2, 
1854, aged 64 years. 


This dear friend was the widow of Ralph Dix- 
on, of Staindrop, a memoir of whom appeared 
in the Annual Monitor for last year. She was 
deprived of paternal care when very young, and 

| her mother imprudently uniting herself in mar- 
| riage to a sergeant of the 3lst regiment of foot, 
| brought upon herself and children many trials 
and privations, The soldiers’ wives and families 
accompanied the regiment in its various marches 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and also 
when it joined the army in Holland. The ex- 
| treme sufferings of the British soldiers during 


standing densely together, undera covered shed. | their campaign in that country, are minutely de- 
‘The time that silence could be obtained was very | scribed by Daniel Wheeler in his journal. The 
° . * ‘ ! . ° ° 

short, and there was an inclination to turn it| were also with the regiment at Gibraltar, on the 
into a Repeal meeting ; yet many were disposed | island of Minorca, and other parts of the Medi- 
to listen. He had the opportunity of placing | terranean. Her stepfather was a very intem per- 
some gospel truths before those who could hear | ate man,and mostly consumed his pay in intoxi- 
him, in spite of the noise of others, but, after | cating liquors, leaving his poor wife and children 
about half an hour, he and his friends thought |to provide for themselves by working for the 


it best to retire, and allow the meeting to dis- 
perse. Alluding to this trying occasion, he re- 
inarks :— 

“5 mo. 9. I have been admiring the conde- 
scension of a merciful God in permitting me to 
feel a great measure of peace in having passed 
through this conflict. Both Robert and myself 
slept well last night, which I do not think we 
have done before since our landing. 

5 mo. 22. Friends are extremely kind, and 
anxious that my mind may be relieved; but I 
do exceedingly feel the burden of the concern, 
as it regards I'riends and others. Yesterday we 
were at both meetings in the city, and that at 
Monkstown in the evening ; it was a deeply ex- 
ercising day. 

5 mo. 2ti, Ballitore. It is a little singular 
that, in this beautifully situated village, the 
neatest and most inviting that I have seen in 
Ireland, where there are ten families of Friends, 
only one meeting, to which the public have been 
invited, can be remembered since that held b 
Job Scott in 1792; and it was held by H. C. 
Backhouse fourteen years ago. 

To be continued. 


Tue love of our Maker is one of the first prin- 
ciples of practical Religion. But it is impossi- 
ble for man to love God as he ought to love 
Him, without at the same time loving, in an 
appropriate manner, all the creatures he has 
made. It is difficult for me to conceive of a man 
as bearing fully the Divine image, who has so 


| officers and men. Qn the return of the regi- 
ment a second time to Ireland, she became ac- 
quainted with Ralph Dixon, and was united to 
| him in marriage. Through all she seems to have 
oe mercifully preserved bya kind Providence. 
Her husband, referring to his marriage in the 
memoranda he has left behind, and speaking of 
| his wife, says: ‘‘ She was a prudent and indus- 
trious young woman, and a better wife than I 
deserved, or had reason to expect.’’ They had 
| not long been married before the regiment sailed 
from the Cove of Cork, for actual service in 
Spain and Portugal, and landed at Lisbon. She 
accompanied her husband during many a weary 
march in that land, but the soldiers’ wives being 
found a great incumbrance, they returned to 
Lisbon, and were all sent back in a transport 
vessel to England. This vessel being sadly 
overcrowded, and without either doctor or medi- 
cine on board, many died during the passage. 
Our dear friend did not escape from a large share 
of both bodily and mental suffering during this 
voyage, yet she was permitted to reach her na- 
tive land in safety, and joined her mother at 
Cowes, on the Isle of Wight, where she remained 
till the return of her wounded husband. 

Ann Dixon never had the privilege of being 
at school ; bya little assistance from her mother, 
she was enabled to read the Scriptures, and ‘ae- 
quired the art of writing from her husband after 
they had settled down at Staindrop, his native 
village. Her natural abilities were good, and” 
her judgment sound, notwithstanding the de- 
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ficiency in her education. The many hardships | sleeping in the early part of the night; during 
and great deliverances they had experienced, | these long waking hours, when all.were at rest 
gave both to the mind of herself and husband a | but herself, she felt her chief consolation in pe- 
serious turn, and through the pious influence of | rusing the sacred page. She loved especially to 
his mother and brother, who were Methodists, | read the Book of Psalms,—the penitential, trust- 
they were induced to attend the meetings of that | ful, and joyous language of the Shepherd King 
body, and afterwards to unite with them in | was doubtless often applicable to her own con- 
church fellowship. She continued a member of | dition, and produced in her mind those devo- 
the Wesleyan Society for some time after her} tional feelings which she wished above all to 
husband left it. He, knowing the integrity of | cherish. 

her heart, did all in his power to give herevery| A ministering friend from a distance,in a fa- 
opportunity, not only of attending their preach- | mily visit, having been brought into a feeling of 
ings, but also the class aud prayer meetings. | her condition, gave her great comfort. She 
Although she felt much love to her mother and | often dwelt on the encouraging language of the 
brother-in-law, and many other worthy Method- | Psalmist which he had revived, ‘“ Yea, though 
ists, yet she became so dissatisfied with their | | walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
forms and modes of worship that she could no | I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy 
longer continue united with them, but resigned | rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

her membership, and attended with herhLusband| She felt the loss of her beloved husband 
the meetings of Friends. These meetings were | keenly, and though for some time after rather 
mostly held in silence, yet she expressed herself | better than usual, she seemed impressed with 
as closely united in spirit to the living members | the belief that she should soon follow him, and 
with whom she was now associated. Her hus- in all her engagements she kept thisin view. In 
band took great delight in reading to her the | the latter end of 11th month she took a cold, 
history of the Society, the journals, and other | which so much aggravated her old complaint 
writiigs of Friends. When he was engaged in | that it was evident she could not long survive 
his shop, as her older children grew up around |the shock. Her son from a distance had been 
her, it was her practice to assemble them in the | sent for to see his sister, who was suffering from 
evenings, and to encourage them to read in their | severe indisposition. On his arrival he was 
turn serious books, particularly memoirs of de- | pleased to find her much better; but sorry to 


ceased young persons, endeavoring to impress | observe his dear mother in extreme suffering. 


upon their young minds the uncertainty of life, | She told him that she felt her end very near, 
and the necessity of preparation for the solemn | and that it was herself whom he had come to 
change whenever it might overtake them. The | see for the last time. She afterwards informed 
earnestness of these appeals, and the precious | her children how she had endeavored to act up 
feeling which accompanied them, remain fresh in |to what she saw to be right according to her 
the remembrance of her oldest surviving chil-|small measure; although in many things she 
dren. Several of her beloved offspring were cut | felt she had come far short, yet she believed 
down in the vigor of youth. She bowed under | that, through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus 
these chastenings with Christian resignation, | her Saviour, her sins were blotted out, reviving 
feeling assured that, through adorable mercy, | the language of the prophet,—‘ Though your 
they had a bright and blessed hope of a glorious | sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow : 
immorta’ .ty. though they be red like crimson, they shall be 

The poverty and sufferings of her early life | as wool.” She requested her son, who was sit- 
quickened her sympathies for her poor and | ting with her, to read a psalm; at the language, 
afflicted neighbors, and she seldom left her own | “ This poor man eried and the Lord heard him, 
house unless bent on errands of mercy; and | and saved him out of all his troubles. The angel 
assisted by her husband, she often had the satis- | of the Lord encampeth around about them that 
faction of relieving the wants and soothing the | fear him, and delivereth them,” she could no 
sufferings of those around her. longer contain herself, but exclaimed, “ How 

She was naturally of a hasty temper, by giving | true! What consolation !” 
way to which she was often brought under con-| One of her children asking forgiveness for 
demnation, but Divine grace eveutually triumph- | any unkindness she might have shown towards 
ed over all, and she became meek and gentle as | her, she replied, “ How can I expect to be for- 
a lamb. given, if I do not forgive?” 

To adapt her expenditure to her husband’s pe-| The evening before she died, her breathing 
cuniary circumstances was her great anxiety. In | became extremely laborious, and it was evident 
order that they might keep within their small | to her mournful children that she was fast sink- 
income, she wrought with her own hands, and jing. Her invalid daughter was now carried in 
used the greatest frugality in every department | to see her. She took little notice of her when 
of her domestic arrangements. she first entered: on being asked if she knew 

For several years before her death she suffered | her, she replied ‘0 yes, I know thee.” To her 
from paroxysms of asthma, which prevented her ! inquiry if she felt happy, she said, ‘I do, I am 
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The ‘Tomales of § TRL emblematic of the 
formal and restricted nature of the first wor- 
ship, covered the small circuit of Mount Moriah. 
It fell at the bidding of Christ, and through its 
sundered columns, this new Captain of our Sal- 
vation led the emancipated world into the wide 
and great freedom of God’s Spiritual Temple. 
The locality of God’s temple, over-topping and 








going to glory.” Upon her daughter’s comfort- 
ing her with the assurance that she would soon 
join her dear father in heaven, she grasped her 
hand, and replied, “ Happy in glory! may we 
all meet the re! farewell! farewell!’ About 
nine o'clock she again bid her sorrowing family 
farewell. The name of Jesus was distinctly 
heard flowing in soft whispers from her 
parched lips. About ten o’clock her spirit | outshining all human temples, is the infinity of 
seemed to have passed beyond the border land. | space. It is not necessary to go over six thou- 
She mentioned distinctly the names of her two | sand miles of ocean, and over burning sands, in 
deceased daughters and daughter-in law. ‘I | order to find it. The place of the true worship, 
see them,”’ she said, “in heaven; they are | no longer exclusively at Jerusalem, Gerizim, is 
waiting for me.” Shortly after, “I see them everywhere. Every valley, where there is a 
all,’ meaning no doubt her dear husband and | soul to be tempted and to weep, may be a Geth- 
those that had gone before her. Prayer was | semane ; every hill top, where there are hearts 
now raised that her Saviour would be graciously | to rejoice and sing, may be a Zion ; every town 
pleased to be with her in passing through the | and secluded village, no matter in what land, or 
valley of the shadow of death, and land her beyond what ocean, may become a Bethlehem; 
safelyon Jordan’s banks. About eleven o'clock ; and every mind of man, which shall break the 
her purified spirit quitted its tenentent of clay, bonds of selfishness, and make room for His 
it is consolingly believed for the bosom of her | coming, may be amanger where the infant Jesus 
Saviour, to join those beloved ones in heaven, | shall be born. This great announcement—this 
whom she had been permitted to see awaiting | Magna Charta of spiritual freedom—was made 
her, and to unite with them in songs of endless | here. 
praise.—Annual Monitor. It was at the city of Shechem that we spent 
the second night after leaving Jerusalem. The 
trees of the valley waved around our tent; I 
shut myself within its folds, to make some brief 
This well is covered at present with an old | records, or to commit more deeply to memory 
stone vault, into which you are let down by a| the impressions which had been made upon me, 
very straight hole, and then removing a broad | and in the silence of the night I did not forget 
flat stone, you discover the well itself. It is dug | those words, which the circumstances of the day 
in a firm rock, is about three yards in diameter, | had brought so vividly to mind—“ God is a 
and thirty-five feet in depth, five of which we | Spirit, and they that worship Him, must worship 
found full of water. | Him in Spirit and in Truth.—Upham’s Letters. 
It was by the side of this well that the wearied 
Saviour, in his journey from Judea to Galilee, 
seated himself, cal here, in conversation with 
the Samaritan woman, He uttered those memor-| The death of a man who had attained to such 
able words, “‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water | length of days as Samuel Rogers would in 
that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the | itself, be a somewhat remarkable occurrence; 
water tlat I shall give him, shall be in him a| but when it is considered that the case is 
well of water springing up into everlasting life.” | not one of insignificant longevity—that the 
And it was here that he uttered those other|man of whom we are speaking was for the 
words also, which are similar, but still wider in | greatest portion of a century the compan- 
their import, ‘The hour cometh, and now is, |ion and intimate friend of all the most re- 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Fa- |markable men in Europe—such an event as 
ther in spirit and in trath, for the Father seek- | his disappearance from the scene cannot: be 
eth such io worship Him: God is a Spirit, and | passed over entirely without comment. It would 
they that worship Him, must worship Him in | be unfair, however, to his memory to consider 
Spirit avd in Truth.” him merely as the friend of men distinguished 
How often have I thought upon these remark- | in every branch of human achievement and hu- 
able sayings of the Saviour, so far beyond and | man attainment ; he had in his own person at- 
above the thoughts and anticipations of His age | tained considerable distinction in various ways. 
and people, not knowing or thinking I should | As a poet his name will continue to occupy an 
ever stand upon the spot where they were ut- | eminent place upon the catalogue of classical 
tered. It was in this place it was announced, | English writers—as a literary critic, as a judi- 
and from this ¢‘me it was understood clearly and | cious connoisseur in art, and more especially in 
forever, that the true worship of God is mental | painting, few men have been his equals. For 
rather than physical or local. The homage | half a century, too, his house was the centre of 
which God loves is the soul’s harmony with | literary society, and the chief pride of Mr. Ro- 
Himself and His infinite relations. gers lay not so much in gathering round 
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his table men who had already achieved emi- 
nence, as in stretching forth a helping hand to 
friendless merit. Wherever he discerned abili- 
ty and power in a youth new to the turmoils 
and struggles of London life, it was his delight 
to introduce his young client to those whom he 
might one day hope to equal. The courtesy and 
consideration of the host soon drew forth the 
same qualities in his guests. Many a man now 
living can remember that on Saturday night he 
went to bed an unknown lad, thinking of the 
celebrated men of his time as a person thinks 
who has only read about them, and on Sunda 
walked home from the hospitable house of Mr. 
Rogers encouraged to persevere in his task by 
the hearty good wishes and friendly sympathy | 
of those who had heretofore appeared to him 
almost as inhabitants of another world. Great | 
injustice indeed should we do to the memory of 
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member right, he actually was in Paris at or 
about the time, and may have heard with his 
own ears Mirabeau hurliug defiance at the court, 
and seen Danton and Robespierre whispering to 
each other that their time was not yet come. 
Let us go back to other events as standards of 
admeasurement. As the war of the French 
Revolution and that against Napoleon Bona- 
parte were episodes in the ripe manhood, so was 
the American war an episode in the boyhood of 
Rogers. He was of an age to appreciate the 
grandeur, if not the political meaning of events, 
when Rodney won his naval victories, and when 
General Elliot successfully defended Gibraltar. 
He could remember our difficulties with the 
American colonies and the battles of Bunker’s 
Hill, Brandywine, and Germantown, as well as 
a man now in manhood can remember the three 
glorious days of July and the Polish insurrec- 
tion. 


Samuel Rogers, if in the few remarks we ven- To have lived in the days of General 
ture to offer upon his character we did not give Washington, and to have heard discussions as 
the first place to his boundless and unassuming | to the propriety of admitting the independence 
charity, of which his unvarying kindness to lit-| of the North American Provinces, and to have 
erary men at the outset of their career was but | been alive but yesterday, seems well-nigh an 
a single form. Were this the proper place to| impossibility ; but such was the case of Samuel 
recount histories of this kind, we could tell| Rogers. When he opened his eyes upon the 
many a tale of forlorn and well-nigh hopeless | world, that great and powerful country which is 
wretchedness relieved by his hand. It was not! now known as the United States of North Amer- 
necessary with him, as with costive philanthro- ica was but an insignificant dependence of the 
pists, that misery should have what is called a mother country—a something not so important 


“claim” upon him, in order to bring him to/| as the Antilles, even in their forlorn condition, 


the garret where it lay pining. He had seen| are at the present moment. They were just ri- 
mention of it in the police reports, or in the | ding to be somewhat of a little more signifi- 
public journals—he had heard it spoken of at| cance than the “ plantations”’ to which Defoe 
the dinner-table of a friend. No remark issued | smuggled off the troublesome characters in his 
from his lips at the time ; he heard it as though | fictitious tales. They now constitute one of the 
he heard it not; but the next day betimes he| most powerful States in the comity of nations. 
might have been seen in person examining into! Let us take another test—that of our Indian 
the truth of the representation, and, if need| empire. But three or four years before the 
were, affording relief with no sparing hand. All| birth of the subject of these remarks Colonel 
this was done without ostentation and without | Clive fought the battle of Plassy and laid the 
boast. No living man can pretend to say that| foundation of it. He lived through the govern- 
this was his practice throughout his whole life, | ment of India by Warren Hastings, and, being 
for he has worn out three or four generations “1 in London at the time, could well understand 
men; but it would be strange indeed if the | the discussions which took place upon the India 
youth and manhood of Rogers had in this re-} Bill. The battle of Assaye found him a man 
spect been materially different from his protrac-| of forty years of age. He was in full posses- 
ted old age. | sion of his faculties when Lords Hardinge and 

The biography of Samuel Rogers would in-| Gough won their victories in North-Western 
volve the history of Europe since George III.,| India, but the other day. It would be super- 
then in the bloom of youth, declared to his sub-| fluous to lay before our readers any contrast be- 
jects that “he gloried inthe name of Briton.’ | tween the dates of other political events at 
It is now more than a quarter of a century since | which this remarkable man must have assisted, 
that Monarch was carried to his grave in ex-| at least as an intelligent spectator. Let them 
treme age, worn out with mental and bodily | carry back their minds to the days of Wilkes 
disease. Let us take the most notable historic} and the Duke of Grafton, and remember 
drama of the century, 1793-1815—the rise, de- | but the mere names of the statesmen who have 
cline, and fall of Napoleon Bonaparte. This! administered the affairs of the country from that 
was but an episode in the life of Samuel Ro-| time to the present, and they will have present 
gers. He was a young man of standing in the | to their recollection a list of the associates and 
world, fully of an age to appreciate the meaning | friends of the late Mr. Rogers. As might be 
and importance of the event, when the States| expected, his more intimate associations were 
General were assembled in France. If we re-! naturally with the leading men of the Liberal 
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party, but such was his courtesy of temper and 
of manner that he was received upon a friendly 
footing even by those with whom he was known 
to differ on points of political principle. A mere 
politician he never was at any period of his career. 

It is, however, to the literary history of the 
century we must mainly look for a correct ap- 
preciation of Rogers’ career. He not only out- 
lived two or three generations of men, but two 
or three literary styles. The Poet of Memory, 
as he has been called, must not be rashly judged 
by the modern student, whose taste has been 
partly exalted, partly vulgarized, by the per- 
formances of later writers ;—we are speaking 
of a contemporary of Dr. Johnson. Rogers must 
have been a young man some twenty years old 
when the great lexicographer died, and there- 
fore a great portion of Johnson’s writings must 
have been to him contemporary literature. Let 
those who are inclined to cavil at the gentler 
aspirations of Rogers think for a moment upon 
what English poetry was between the deaths of 
Goldsmith and Johnson and the appearance of 
Walter Scott's great poem. Cowper redeems 
the solitary waste from absolute condemnation 
as the most unfortunate epoch in our literature. 
Rogers no doubt formed his style upon earlier 
models, but he was no servile copyist ;—he 
could feel, without any tendency to apish imita- 
tion, the beauties of such authors as Dryden and 
Pope. The poem by which his name is gene- 
rally known to the public will always remain as 
among the classical pieces of English literature, 
while some of his smaller poems will never 
cease to hang in the memory of men while the 
English language is understood. This, however, 
is not the proper place for entering upon any 
critical disquisition as to the literary merits of 
the remarkable man who has just terminated 
his long career. Our intention canes no fur- 
ther than to call attention to the remarkable du- 
ration of his life, and to pay a tribute of respect 
to the memory of a man who richly deserved it. 
Among the many remarkable points which may 
be mentioned in his career, considered as that 
of a literary man, the fact should be particu- 
larized that during the greater portion of his life 
he was a wealthy ‘banker in the city of London. 
It must have been by an extraordinary combi- 
nation of position, of intellectual and social 
qualities, of prudence and of wisdom, that the 
same man who was the friendly rival of Byron, 
Wordsworth, and Scott, talked finance with 
Huskisson and Peel upon equal terms, exchanged 
bon mots with Talleyrand, and was the friend of 
all the eminent men, and of many of the indi- 
gent and miserable, who flourished and suffered 
during three parts of a century. Such a man 
was Samuel Rogers.—London Times. 


Man never knows the length and depth of 
his own nature, who lives in one place, and deals 
with one class of men alone. 
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SPARE THE BIRDS. 


Mr. T. Glover lately read a highly interesting 
paper upon the subject of “‘ Entomology as ap- 
plied to Agriculture,” before the U. 8. Agri- 
cultural Society, in which the following para- 
graph oceurs : 


“ Here let me put in a special plea for insect- 
ivorous birds, which appear to have been sent 
to keep the ‘balance of power’ in insect life, 
which insects would otherwise multiply to such 
a degree as to be perfectly unbearable, and ren- 
der the agriculturists’ toil entirely useless. A 
farmer keeps a watch dog to guard his premises, 
and cats to kill rats and mice in his granary and 
barn; yet he suffers any ‘unfeathered biped’ 
to tear down his rails in order to get a chance 
shot at a robin, wren or blue bird, which may 
be unfortunate enough to be on his premises ; 
and yet these very birds do him more good than 
either dog or cat, working diligently from mora 
till dark, killing and destroying insects injurious 
to his crops, which, if not thus thinned out, 
would eventually multiply to such an extent as 
to leave him scarcely any crop whatsoever. Birds 
are accused of eating cherries and other fruits. 
True ; but the poor birds merely take a tythe of 
the fruit to pay for the tree, which, but for their 
unceasing efforts, would otherwise have been 
killed in its infancy. To exemplify the utility 
of birds, I will give one or two instances that 
have occurred under my own observation : 

Some years ago I took a fancy to keep bees; 
accordingly hives were procured and books read 
upon the subject. One day a king bird or bee 
martin was observed to be very busy about the 
hives, apparently snapping up every straggling 
bee he could find. Indignant at such a breach 
of hospitality, as his nest was on the premises, 
I hastened to the house to procure a gun to 
shoot the marauder. When I returned I per- 
ceived a grayish bird on the bushy top of a tree, 
and thinking it was the robber, I fired, and 
down dropped a poor innocent little Phebe bird. 
Hoping to find some consolation to my con- 
science for having committed this most foul 
murder, I inwardly accused the poor little 
Phebe of having also killed the bees; and 
having determined to ascertain the fact by dis- 
secting the bird, it was opened, when, much to 
my regret and astonishment, it was found to be 
full of the striped cucumber bugs, and not one 
single bee. Here I had killed the very bird 
which had been working for me the whole sea- 
son, and perfectly innocent of the crime for 
which it had been sacrificed. After this cir- 
cumstance I determined never to let a gun be 
fired upon the premises, excepting on special 
occasions; and at present the place is perfectly 
crowded during spring, summer and autumn 
with the feathered songsters, which build their 
nests even in my very porch, and bring up their 
young perfectly fearless of mankind: and al- 
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though cherries, strawberries, &c., ¢o su fer, yet 
the insects are not a quarter as numerous and 
troublesome as they were formerly.’’—North 
American. 


REVIEW. 


we find evidence remaining that some of them 


| fed upon others. 
| infer that, whatever may at any time have been 


Hence, we may reasonably 


| the condition of the globe, and whatever the 
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We give on another page a short article, ex- | 
tracted from the North American, on a subject | 


to which the editor of the Review has several 
times endeavored to call the attention of his 
readers. 
the sober consideration of such of them as are 
located in the western portion of our extended 


wrir 
and extending domain. 


have duly considered the important service | 


which the feathered tribes render to the agri- | 


cultural interests of our country. The, cruel 
1d wanton destruction of these innocent tenants 


f our fields and groves, ought, from motives of 


aterest as well as humanity, to be arrested be- | 
their races are exterminated. That destruc- | 
tion has gone far towards extermination in the | 


!d-settled States of the Union, but has not yet 
extended to those that are opening in the West. 
‘Vhile we would plead for the birds that remain 
in the former, we would particularly solicit the 
efforts of our readers in the latter to check and 
discourage the wanton sports of the fowler. 

It is well understood that the labors of the 
field are, to a considerable extent, performed by 
our domestic animals, and that a part of the 
products of that labor is necessarily dispensed 
to the horse and the ox, in order to maintain 
them in a preper condition for performing their 


destined services ; and it is difficult to perceive | 
why the birds by whom the products of our | 


fields and orchards are protected from insects 
and worms, should have less title to a necessary 
share in the products which they protect, than 
the horse or the ox, by whose labor they are 


produced. 


; . ‘ 
A little reflection must convince us that, 


where the relation of existing animals is not 


modified by human agency, their habits and | 


modes of life are suited to the greatest possible 
amount of conscious existence. If, in the order 
of nature, carnivorous animals had been totally 
unknown, the whole number of living creatures 
must have been considerably less than it is. 
Among the numerous extinct races which the 
researches of the geologist have brought to light, 


To this subject he would again solicit | 


Probably few persons | 


character of the animals by which it was peopled, 


Where the earth and the 
various races by which it is occupied, have been 


|of the population. 


| carnivorous ones have always constituted a part 
' 

| 

| 


subjected to the dominion of man, the relation 
|of those races to each other must unavoidably 
be subject to considerable modification. The 
purpose which, in a state of nature, is answered 
by the carnivorous races, is to a great extent 
| accomplished by the art and contrivance of man ; 
and so far as their use is superseded by human 
action, their destruction can hardly be said to 
be an encroachment upon the order of nature. 
Prudence, hoWever, dictates a caution not to 
|extend the destruction of any of the races of 
animals so far as to produce a blank which hu- 
man agency cannot supply. Now, it has been 
repeatedly demonstrated, that the extinction of 
the feathered inhabitants of our fields and woods 
does actually occasion a blank which human 
| contrivance has not found, and probably never 
will find, means to supply. 


How injudicious, 





not to use a stronger term, is that love of sport 
which seeks its gratification in the destruction 
of the guardians divinely appointed for the pro- 
tection of our fields and gardens. The remedy 
is obvious, and is demanded equally by interest 
and humanity. E. L. 


The British Friend states that our dear friend 
tobert Lindsey has returned to England from 





his long and arduous religious engagements in 
the Southern Hemisphere. He landed at Graves- 
end on the 20th of Ist mo. last. 


A small volume of 50 pages, from the pen of 
Elihu Burritt, entitled “the Year Book of the 
Nations,” has lately issued from the press of 
Appleton & Co., New York, and is now for sale 
| by George W. Taylor, corner of 5th and Cherry 
sts., Philad. Price 50 cents. This little volume 
contains an amount of statistical information 
respecting America and the principal nations of 
Europe, no where else to be found in so small a 
compass. The labor involved in its compilation 
can scarcely be appreciated by those who have 
never engaged in the examination of the docu- 
ments through which the statistics of the civil- 
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ized world are distributed. 


as few men, except Elihu Burritt, would under- 
take or accomplish. B. L. 

Dirp.—In Mooresville, Ia 
Owen LINDLY, in 
James and Rath Lindly, 
Lick Monthly Meeting. 
, Ou the 27th of — mo. 1855, 
mount, Grant Co. Ind., aged 23 years, 
of Joun Sea, and oaks “child ot J. J 
Essex, England. ; 

—, Atthe residence of Hiram El 
gomery Co., Ind.. the 6h ul 
the Sist year ave,an E 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

This dear friend suffered 
much bodily pain, which 
foruutude 


, 10th mo. 


the 19th year of 


12th, 
his age, 


1855, 
sou of 
and a member of W hite 


a near Fair- 


Ball, late of 


on -» Jenu Ex.is, in 


ot his” der of Greeutield 


for many months 
he 
and we trust his end was peaceful. 

» In Plainfield, Lud., on the 9th ult., of pul- 
monary consumption, Sarau T., wife of Solomon 
Bair, in the 30th year of 
only daushter of 1 
who died 
amony the 
cease:l was. al 
her parents in 
the Indians. Sh 
much 


her age. She was the 
our late friend Dr. Jesse Harvey, 
year 1848 at Friends’ Mission 
iee Indians in Kanzas. The dle- 
the same time much engaged with 
the instruction and civilization of 
» bore ‘led illness with 
enation olten ex- 
reliance on | 
rucified Saviour 
comlorted with the | 
was peace. 
Ou 
A. Lloac, wile 


in the 


shawt 


a prot 
Christian patience and res 
pressing ier entire 
merits ol here 
we 


he mercies and 
and 
her eud 


for salvation, 


are slief that 


»~ 


ine Si 


na h of 12th mo., 1855, Racuet 
of Joseph J. Hoag, in the 27th year 
ot her age, an exemplary and esteemed member 
of East Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, lowa. 
Through her protracted 1 she manilested 
much C res olten 
expressing her gned to the 
will Lord, hope that through 
the mercy and her dear Saviour 
should find acceptance with him in the 

She saw nothing in her way, and her close was 


hess 


hrisian patience and ignation, 


desire to be fully res 


of her and a lively 


merits ol sne 


end. 


} 
peacetul. 


WANTED, 
\is wife, to take charge as Super- 
intendents of Friends’ Boarding Schoo!. at West 
Lake, Canada West. Apply to William Valentine, 
Bloomfield, Canada West. 3t. 


A Friend and | 


of New 


Timety Discovery.—John Blane, 
Orleans, has discovered a process of converting 
thirty different varieties of plants which grow 
wild in en rinoUs qui antities in different sections 
of the Union, into flax of great strength and beau- 


tiful texture. Among the most interesting of the 
specimens are the flax made from the stalks of the 
cotton plant, large quantities of which are burnt 
on the Southern plantations, to get them out of the 
way; the century tree or wild Manilla, which 
grows in abundance in Florida; the wild holly- 
hock, with a fibre ten or fifteen feet lonz; the 
gold nankeen} of a natural nankeen color; the 
vegetable silk, and the vegetable wool. The pro- 
cess of preparation is represented to be simpleand 
effectual, preserving all the strength of thestaple. 


It is such a labor 


Eviza, wife | 


lis, in Mont- | 


bore with Christian | 
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CHASE ON THE SLAVERY‘ 


Gov. AGGRESSIONS OF 


From his Message to the Legislature of Ohio at the open- 
ing of the present session. 

“ By cessions from Slave States, and by treat- 
ties with foreign Governments, vast territories 
have been acquired, in all of which the origi- 
nal policy of the Government required pr rhi- 
bition, butto none of which was prohibition 

| actually applied, until resistance to the fur:her 

increase of Slavery and the Slave Power in the 
| Republic by the admission of Missouri asa 
Slave State, led to the great contest between 
the Extensionists and the Restrictionists, which, 
in 1820, terminated in the adjustment generally 
known as the Missouri Compromise. 

‘The terms of that compromise were these : 

| That Missouri should be admitted with Slavery ; 

that Slavery should be forever prohibited in the 
territory acquired from France, north of 36 
deg. 30 min. except Missouri; and that Con- 
gress should refrain, for the present at least, from 
legislative prohibition south of 36 deg. 30 min. 
This last term was only implied: it was not ex- 
pressed. 

‘This compromise, in substance and effect, 
was a compact between the slaveholding ind 
the non-slaveholding sections of the covntry, 
and was universally so regarded. It yielded to 
Slavery absolutely the territory oce upie od by 
Missouri, and it left without the protectio» of 
prohibition all the residue of t odieed acquired 
under the French Treaty, 30 
min. As the original policy of the coun'ry, 
and the true principles of the Constitution, re- 
quired the exclusion of Slavery from the whole 
of this te rritory, it was to be e xpec ted that this 
adjustment would be received with much dis- 
satisfaction in the Free States. 
ceived ; but after a time, for the sake of peice, 
and in the full belief that its stipulations in re- 
spect to the territory north of 36 deg. 30 min. 

| would be faithfully observed, the people a 
esced in it. 

‘‘ Concession invites aggression. Having suc- 

| ceeded in establishing Slavery in Missouri, the 
| slave power soon insisted upon the implied term 
|of the Compromise as a positive stipulation of 
| the allowance of Slavery south of 36 degrees 
| 30 minutes; not only in the territory acauired 
from France, but in all other territory, when- 
ever and however acquired,in which Slavery 
might exist at the time of acquisition. This 
interpretation was tactitly admitted ; and under 
the Compromise, thus interpreted, Arkansas, 
Texas, Florida, came into the Union as Slave 
States, and the small remainder of the territory 
south of 30 minutes was allotted to 
slaveholding Indian tribes. 

‘All the territory south of Missouri 
line—whether acquired before or after the date 
of the Compromise—was thus incorporated into 
Slave States, or otherwise appropriated to Slave- 


go uth of 36 de v, 


It was so re- 


acqui- 


86 degrees 


the 
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ry, under the sloseholding interpretation of the 
Compact. Nothing was left to Freedom or set- 
tlement by non-slaveholding freemen except the 
territory north of the Missouri line. The free- 
dom of this territory, it was thought, was firmly 
secured. (Guaranteed by the Constitution, pro- 
tected by original policy, guarded bya compact 
in the fulfilment of which so much had been 
yielded that it seemed impossible for Slavery to 
ask more, the people of the Free States never 
dreamed that it could be invaded or endangered. 
But this anticipation proved illusory. When the 
time arrived for the organizationof Government 
for this territory, with a view to open it for set- 
tlement and cultivation, the country was as- 
tounded by the demand of the Slave Power for 
the abrogation of the Missouri Prohibition. At 
first the demand was heard with incredulous 
amazement, and then with unavailing indigna- 
tion. It availed nothing to appeal to plighted 
faith—nothing to appeal to ancient policy or 
Constitutional guarantees. The great dominant 
power of Slavery demanded the sacrifice of Free- 
dom, and the oblation must be made. The Mis- 
souri Prohibition was repealed; the Comprom- 
ise of 1820—performed to the letter, and far 
beyond the letter, by the Free States—was bro- 
ken up and destroyed by the Slave States to 
avoid the fulfilment of its only stipulation in fa- 
vor of Freedom. 

“The pretenses under which the wrong was 
perpetrated, give additional keenness to the 
sense of injury. 

“It was boldly asserted that the prohibition 
was unconstitutional. The power to prohibit 
Territorial Slavery had been exercised by the 
first Congress under the Constitution in the act 
providing for continuing in full effect the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. The Constitution, in express 
terms, had conferred on Congress the power to 
make all needful rules and regulations concern- 
ing the territory of the United States. This pro- 
vision had been uniformly regarded as authori- 
zing all Territorial legislation. Almost every 
Congress had exercised the power, and almost 
every President had approved its exercise. The 
very persons who denied the power to prohibit 
Slavery, asserted the power to establish Territo- 
rial Governments, and to define their depart- 
ments and powers, and therefore, in denying 


of inalienable personal rights. There can be 
no genuine popular sovereignty where a portion 
of the population is enslaved. The prohibition 
of Slavery is therefore a necessary prerequisite 
to a real sovereignty of the people. In the sense 
of the apologists for repeal, popular sovereignty 
signifies nothing but the right of a portion of 
the community. to enslave the rest. It begins 
by the denial of the natural rights of man. It 
must end in the total subversion of the funda- 
mental principles of American institutions. For 
a free and independent people, it would substi- 
tute a community of masters, dependents, and 
slaves. 

“Such is the repulsive theory. In practical 
operation it has not proved more attractive. As 
embodied in the Nebraska-Kansas bill, it has 
been fruitful of nothing but evil. It has not 
conferred a single substantial benefit upon the 
settlers of either Territory. In no respect are 
they distinguished from the settlers of Minne- 
sota, where Slavery is prohibited, except by ex- 
posure to its evils. The sole special effect of 
the Nebraska-Kansas act upon the Territories 
organized under it is to open them to the intro- 
duction of slaves. In one of them it has led 
to desperate attempts to effect that object—to 
invasion, usurpation, violence, bloodshed—al- 
most to civil‘war. Crimes like these are not the 
legitimate fruits of that doctrine of popular 
self government to the maintenance of which 
our fathers pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their honor. 

“Tn all these things our own State has a deep 
and peculiar interest. Our own history fur- 
nishes the most complete vindication of the po- 
licy of Slavery prohibition. We occupy, in 
part, the soil protected from the blight of Slave- 
ry by the Ordinance of 1787. For more than 
half a century, the people of Ohio have been 
accustomed to regard that ordinance with min- 
gled emotions of gratitude and pride. Con- 
spicuous among its provisions and in fit com- 
paniouship with its sacred guarantees of religious 
freedom, of liberality toward immigrants, of 
the inviolability of private contracts, of the se- 
curity of private property, and of universal ed- 
ucation, stands the great interdict against Slave- 
ry, acknowledging and partially protecting the 
rights of man as man. The words to which we 


the power of prohibition, were reduced to the; always recur when seeking in the ordinance the 


necessity of denying that the greater includes | 
the less. 


‘Under these circumstances, after the pro-| tion. 


| 


peculiar springs of our wonderful prosperity and 
progress are those which embody this prohibi- 
Never did the noble pioneers who laid 


hibition had remained unquestioned for more | the foundations on which we now joyfully build, 
than the third of a century, the denial of its | 


constitutionality rather provoked indignation | 
than excited doubt. 
“Tt was-also insisted that the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty required the repeal of the 
rohibition. This was a mere abuse of terms. 
The true idea of popular sovereignty demands 


as a primary essential condition the recognition 


complain of that interdict as an abridgement 
of any rights, personal or political. On the 


| contrary, they have ever spoken of it as the pillar 


of fire by night and the cloud by day which 
guided and protected them in tlfe wilderness. 
More than any other State, Ohio, as the first- 
born of the Ordinance, and indebted to the Or- 
dinance for her proud position as the third State 
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of the Confederacy, and first among the new 
States, is bound to cherish and defend its great 
and beneficent principles. In so doing, we 
shall be fellow-workers with its illustrious fra- 
mers in their own declared policy and purpose of 
‘extending the fundamental principles of civil 
and religious liberty whereon these Republics, 
their laws and constitutions are erected and fixing 
and establishing those principles as the basis of 
all laws, constitutions and governments which 
forever hereafter shall be formed in American 
territory.’ 

“‘ No political duty appears to be more urgent 
than this. 

‘‘The question of Slavery, it is almost uni- 
versally conceded, transcends in present impor- 
tance all other political questions of a national 
character. The repeal of the Missouri Prohibi- 
tion, abrogating the Missouri Compromise, opens 
anew the whole subject of the relations of Slave- 
ry to the Union, to the States, and to the Ter- 
ritories. In determining the true line of duty, 
under these circumstances, it seems to be the 
part of wisdom to recur to the acts of the Foun- 
ders of the Republic, and to the principles of 
the Constitution. To me these guides seem to 
indicate a plain path. It leads back to the ori- 
ginal national policy. That policy, I have al- 
ready remarked, while it sanctioned no outside 
interference with Slavery within Slave States, 
contemplated no extension of it beyond State 
limits. It regarded Slavery in all its relations 
as subject, exclusively, to State legislation, and 
absolved the General Government from all re- 
sponsibility for its extension or continuance. 
Qur return to that policy should be signalized 
by the restoration of the guaranty of Freedom 
to the Territories which have been deprived of 
it by the retrograde legislation of Congress. 
Had the policy originally adopted been persist- 
ently pursued, the question of Slavery would 
have long since ceased to véx our repose and 
disturb our councils. Should that policy be re- 
stored, may we not confidently expect the resto- 
ration also of those relations of harmony and 
good will which characterized the era of its 
adoption, and that, through repeal of all na- 
tional legislation in support of Slavery and the 
constitutional action of State Governments, the 
ardent desire of our fathers for the deliverance 
of the whole country from the great evil may 
at length be fulfilled ? No worthier objects than 
these, in my judgment, can engage the united 
efforts of freemen. Frank and cordial co-ope- 
ration for these noble ends excludes all invidi- 
ous and unjust discrimination on account of 
birth or creed, endangers no right of any indi- 
vidual or any State, but promises the happy re- 
sult of a more perfect Union, established upon 
the solid foundations of Exact Justice and 
Equal rights.” 


Effects in nature are never fortuitous. 
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A MUSK-RAT HUNT. 


The following extract from The Hunter's 
Feast, will be found to present a very interest- 
ing account of the habits of the musk-rat, and 
the ingenuity employed by the trappers in taking 
him. It is given as coming from the lips of 
the “‘ Hunter-naturalist,” by which title Audu- 
bon, the distinguished ornithologist, is probably 
designated : 


‘‘ Chingawa,” he began, “a Chippeway or 
Ojibway Indian, better known at the fort as 
‘Old Foxey,’ was a noted hunter of his tribe. 
I had grown to bea favorite with him. My 
well known passion for the chase was a sort of 
masonic link between us; and our friendship 
was farther augmented by the present of an old 
knife for which I had no farther use. The knife 
was not worth two-pence of sterling money, but 
it made ‘Old Foxey’ my best friend; and all 
his ‘hunter-craft’—the gatherings of about 
sixty winters—became mine. 

I had not yet been inducted into the mystery 
of ‘ rat-catching,’ but the season for that ‘ noble’ 
sport at length arrived, and the Indian hunter 
invited me to join him in a musk-rat hunt. 

Taking our ‘ traps’ on our shoulders, we set 
out for the place where the game was to be 
found. This was a chain of small lakes or ponds 
that ran through a marshy valley, some ten or 
twelve miles distant from the fort. 

The traps, or implements, consisted of an ice- 
chisel with a handle some five feet in length, a 
small pickaxe, an iron-pointed spear barbed only 
on one side, with a long straight shaft, and a 
light pole about a dozen feet in length, quite 
straight and supple. 

We had provided ourselves with a small stock 
of eatables as well as materials for kindling fire 
—but no Indian is ever without these. We had 
also carried our blankets along with us, as we 
designed to make a night of it by the lakes. 

After trudging for several hours through the 
silent winter forests, and crossing both lakes and 
rivers upon the ice, we reached the great marsh. 
Of course, this, as well as the lakes, was frozen 
over with thick ice; we could have traversed it 
with a loaded wagon and horses without danger 
of breaking through. 

We soon came to some dome-shaped heaps 
rising above the level of the ice. They were 
of mud, bound together with grass and flags, 
and were hardened by the frost. Within each 
of these rounded heaps Old Foxey knew there 
were at least half a dozen musk-rats—perhaps 
three times that number—lying snug and warm 
and huddled together. 


Since there appeared no hole or entrance, the 
question was how to get at the animal inside. 
Simply by digging until the inside should be 


laid open, thought I. This of itself would be 
no slight labor, The roof and sides, as my com- 
panion informed me, were three feet in thick- 
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ness; and the tough mud was indie to the fore, that if the slat. rats were ‘at home 
hardness and consistency of a fire-brick. But | were now ‘in the trap.’ 


| 


after getting through this shell, where should 
we find the inmates? Why, most likely, we 
should not find them at all after all this labor. 


,’ they 


My companion assured me that they would 
befound inside. ‘The reason why he had not 
used the net on the first cutting the holes, was 


So said my companion, telling me at the same | to give any member of the family that had been 


time that there were subterranean, or rather | frightened out, a chance of returning 


- and this 


subaqueous passages, by which the musk-rats | he “knew they would certainly do, as these crea- 
would be certain to make off under the ice long | tures cannot remain very long under the water. 


before he had penetrated near them. 

I was quite puzzled to know how we should 
proceed. Not so Old Foxey. He well knew 
what he was about, and pitching his traps down 
by one of the ‘ houses,’ commenced opérations. 


| 


He soon satisfied me of the truth of his state- 
ment. Ina few minutes, by means of the ice- 


| chisel and pickaxe, we had pierced the crust of 


The one he had selected stood out in the lake, | 


some distance from its edge. It was built en- 
tirely upon the ice; and, as the hunter well 
knew, there was a hole in the floor by which 
the animals could get into the water at will. 
How then was he to prevent them from escaping 
by the hole, while we removed the covering or 
roof? This was what puzzled me; I watched 
his movements with interest. 

Instead of digging into the house, 
menced cutting a hole 
chisel, about two feet from the edge of the mud. 
That being accomplished, he cut another, and 
another, until four holes were pierced, forming 
the corners of a square, and embracing the house 
of the musk-rats within. 

Leaving this house, he then proceeded to 
pierce a similar set of holes around another that 
also stood out on the open lake. After that he 
went to a third one, and this and then a fourth 
were prepared in a similar manner. 


he com- 


the dome ; and there, apparently half asleep— 
because dessled and blinded by the sudden in- 
flux of light —were no less than eight full-grown 
musquashes! 

Almost before I could count them, Old Foxey 
had transfixed the whole party, one after the 
other, with his long spear. 

We now proceeded to another of the houses, 
at which the holes had been cut. There my 
companion went through a similar series of ope- 


| rations, and was rewarded by a capture of six 


in the ice with his ice- | 


He now returned to the first, this time taking 


care to tread lightly upon the ice and make as 
little stir as possible. Having arrived there, 
he took out from his bag a square net made of 
twisted deer thongs, an 1 not much bigger than 
a blanket. This, in a most ingenious manner, 
he passed under the ice, until its four corners 
appeared opposite the four holes ; where, draw- 
ing them through, he made all fast and ‘ taut’ 
by a line stretching from one corner to the other. 

His manner of passing the net under the ice 
I have pronounced ingenious. It was accom- 
plished by reeving a line from hole to hole, by 


means of the long slender pole already men- | 


| 
The pole, inserted through one of the | animals (perhaps not having occasion to go out, 


tioned. 
holes, conducted the line, and was itself con- 
ducted by means of two forked sticks that 
guided it, and pushed it along to the other holes. 


The line bei ‘ing attached to ‘the corners of the | 


net, made it an easy matter to draw the latter 
into its position. 

All the details of this 
performed with a noiseless 
showed ‘Old Foxey’ 
catching.’ 

The net being now quite taut along the lower 
surface of the ice, must, of course, ‘completely 
cover the ‘ hole’ in the floor. Jt followed, there- 


adroitness which | 


was no novice 


more ‘ rats.’ 

In the third of the houses 
found. 

On opening a fourth, a singular scene met 
our eyes. There was but one musk-rat alive, 
and that one seemed to be ne: arly famished to 
death. Its body was wasted to mere ‘skin and 
bone ;’ and the animal had evidently been a 
long time without food. Beside him lay the 
naked skeletons of several small animals that I 
at once saw were those of the musk-rat. A 
glance at the bottom of the nest explained all. 
The hole, which in the other houses had passed 
through the ice, and which we found quite open, 
in this one was frozen up. The animals had 
neglected keeping it open, until the ice had got 
too thick for them to break through; and then, 
impelled by the cravings of hunger, they hs ad 
preyed upon each other, until only one, the 
strongest, survived. 

I found, upon counting the skeletons, that 


le +) 
only three were 


_ no less than eleven had tenanted this ice-bound 


curious operation were | 


at ‘ rat | 


prison. 

The Indian assured me, that in seasons of 
very severe frost such an occurrence is not rare. 
At such times the ice forms so rapic dly, that the 


for some hours) find themselves frozen in, and 
are compelled to perish of hunger, or devour 
one another ! 

It was now near night—for we had not 
reached the lake until late in the day—and my 
companion proposed that we should leave a 
operations until the following morning. Of 
course I assented to the proposul, and we be- 
took ourselves to some pine trees that grew on 
high banks near the shore, where we had de- 
termined to pass the night. 

There we kindled a roaring fire of pine knots ; 
but we had grown very hungry, and I soon 
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found that of the provisions I had brought, al 
upon which | had already dined, there remained 
but a scanty fragment for supper. This did not 
trouble my companion, who skinned several of 
the ‘ rats,’ gave them a slight warming over the 
fire, and then ate them up with as much gout 
as if they had been partridges. I was hungry, 
but not hungry enough for that ; so I sat watch- | 
ing him with some astonishment, and not with- 
out a slight feeling of disgust. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, one of | 
the clearest I ever remember. There was a little | 
snow upon the ground, just enough to cover it; | 
and up against the white side of the hills could 
be traced the pyramidal outlines of the pines, | 
with their regular gradations of dark needle- 
clothed branches. They rose on all sides around | 
the lake, lo« king like ships with furled sails and 
yards square set. 


suddenly aroused by a confused noise, that re-| 
sembled the howling and baying of hounds. l 
turned an inquiring look upon my companion. | 

‘Wolves’ he replied, unconcernedly, chaw- 
ing away at his ‘ roast rat.’ 


The h vling sounded nearer and nearer ; and | 


then there was a rattling among dead trees, and 
the quickly repeated ‘ crunch, crunch,’ as of the 
hoofs of some animal breaking through frozen 


snow. The next moment a deer dashed past in 


full run, and took to the ice. It was a large 
buck, of the ‘ Caribou’ or reindeer spec les (C er- 
vus taurandu ») aud J] could see that he was 
amoking with heat, and almost run down. 

Hie had hardly passed the spot, when the 
howl again broke out in a continued strain, and 
a string of { FMS App eared from out the bushes. 
They were about a 
going at full ed 
view. Tl 


Fr zen in all ; and they were 
like a pack of hounds on the 


gaunt bodies, were outlived plainly against the 
snowy ground. I saw that they were wolves. | 
They were white wolves, and of the largest spe-| 
cies. 

[had suddenly sprung to my feet, not with 
the intention of 
in its capture ; aud for this purpose I seized the | 
spear and ran out. I heard my com pani yn, as 
1 chou zht, = uting some caution after me, but 
I was too inte upon the chase to pay any at- 
tention to wed uf he said. I had at the mowent | 
adistinct perception of hunger, and an indis- 
tinct idea of roust venison for supper. 


As I got down to the shore, | saw that the| 


wolves had overtaken the deer, and dragged it 
down upon the ice. The poor creature ‘made 
but poor running on the slippery track, sprawl- 
ing at ev ery bound, while the sharp olaws of its 
pursuers enabled them to gallop over the ice 
like cats. The deer had, no doubt, mistaken 
the ice for water, which these creatures very 
often do, and thus become an easy prey to 
wolves, dogs and hunters. 


} 
| man. 
' 
} 
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Ir ran on, thinking that I would soon scatter 
the wolves and rob them of their prey. Ina 
few moments I was in their midst, brandishing 
my spear ; but to my surprise, as well as terror, 
I saw that, instead of relinquishing the deer, 
several of them still held on it, while the rest 
surrounded me with open jaws and eyes glanc- 
ing like coals of fire. 

I shouted and fought desperately, thrusting 
the spear first at one and then at another; but 
the wolves only became more bold and fierce, 
incensed by the wounds [ was inflicting. 

For several minutes I continued this unex- 
pected conflict. I was growing quite exhausted, 


| and a sense of terrible dread coming over me, 


| had almost paralyzed me, when the tall dark 
form of the Indian hurrying over the ice gave 
me new courage, and I plied the spear with all 


| cia 7 
| my remaining strength, until several of my as- 
I was in a reverie of admiration, when I was! 


sailants lay pierced upon the ice. The others, 
now se eing the proximity of my comp anion with 
his huge ice-chis el, and frighted, moreover, by 
his wild Indian yell, turned tail and se ampered 
off. 

Three of them, however, had uttered their 
last howl, and the deer was found close by, 


| already half devoured. 


There was enough left, however, to make a 
good supper for both myself and my companion, 
who, although he had already picked the bones 
of three musk-rats, made a fresh attack upon 
the venison, cating of it as though he had not 
tasted food for a fortni; ght.”"—Country Gentle- 


THE OCEAN AND ITS MOVEMENT. 


The wonders of the Ocean have been apostro- 
phize sd in verse, have sounded from the tongue 
of inspiration, have attracted the attention and 
puzzled the wisdom of the sages of every age. 
Its regular rising, like the beating of some mighty 

| heart: the fact that all the torrents of earth are 
constantly pouring into its bosom, and “ yet it is 
not full;’”’ its mighty power, and comparatively 
feeble confines, the sandy bulwarks, which suf- 
fice to restrain that power ; its currents and 
| whirlpools, its calms and meren, have alike been 
the terror or the amazemgnt of all men—from 
those who go down into the sea in ships, to the 
student in his quiet retreat of industry. 
A chapter on the subject at cur he id is given 
in De Vere’s recent work. He first refers to the 
German tale of “ The Davee, and takes a fine 
Ocean, from 
| the awful secrets of the whideed which he en- 
| deavored to penetrate at the command of King 
Frederick of Sicily. The following description, 
which then follows, of the grand circulation of 
water constantly going on in the universe, like 
that of the vital fluid in a living animal, is beau- 
tifully worded : 

“ As the bright sun rests warm and glowinz 
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on the bosom of the cout? flood, millions of Prioy 
drops abandon the mighty ocean, and rise, un- 

seen by the human eye, borne on the wings of 
the wind, up into the blue ether. But soon 

they are recalled to their allegiance. They gather 

into silvery clouds, race around the Globe, and 

sink down again, now impetuously in a furious 

storm, bringing destruction and ruin, now as 

gentle rain, fertilizing and refreshing, or more 

quietly yet, as brilliant dew pearls, glittering i in 

the bosom of the unfolding rose, and filling each 

tiny cup held up by the leaf and b lossom. Ka- 

gerly the thirsty earth drinks in the heavenly 

gift ; in a thousand veins she sends it down to her 

lowest depths, and fills her vast invisible reser- 

voirs. Soon she can hold the rich abundance of 

health-bringing waters no longer, and through 

cleft and cliff they gush forth as merry, chatter- 

ing springs. They join rill to rill, and rush 

heedlessly down the mountains in brook and 

creek, until they grow to mighty rivers. Thun- | 
dering over gigantie rocks, they leap fearlessly 

down lofty precipices, or gently rolling their 

mighty masses along the incliued planes ‘of low- 

lands, becom2 man’s obedient slaves, and carry 

richly laden vessels on their broad shoulders, ; 
until they return once more to the bosom of 

their common mother the great ocean. 

“How quietly, how silently nature works in 
her great household! Unheard and unseen, these 
enormous masses of water rise up from the broad 
seas of the earth, and yet it requires not less 
than one-third of the whole warmth which the 
sun grants to our globe, to lift them up from the 
ocean to the region of clouds. Raised thus by 
force far beyond our boldest speculations, and 
thence returning blessed rain, as humble 
mill race, or as active, rapid high-road, carrying 
huge loads from land to land, the ocean receives 
back again its own, and thus completes one of 
its great movements in the eternal circle through 
water, air and land.” 

Next we have the following vivid picture of 
the tides : —‘ But the mighty ocean rests not 
even in its own legitimate limits. When not 
driven about as spray, as wist, as rain, when 
gently reposing in its eternal home on the "bosom 
of the great earth, it is still subject to powerful 
influences from abraad. That mysterious force 
which chains sun to sun, and planet to planet, 
which calls back the wandering comet to its 
central sun, and binds the worlds in one great 
universe, the force of general attraction, must 
needs have its effect upon the waters also, and 
under the control of sun and moon, they perform 
a second race around the globe on which we live. 

“When the companions of Nearchus, under 
Alexander the Great, reached the mouth of the 
Indus, nothing excited their amazement in that 
wonderful country, so much as the regular rise 
and fal! of the ocean—a phenomenon which they 
had never seen at home, on the coast of Asia 
Minor and Greece. Even their short stay there 


as 
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sufficed, however, to ) show them the connection 
of this astonishing change with the phases of 
the moon. For “sweet as the moonlight sleeps 
upon this bank,” it is nevertheless full of silent 
power. Stronger even than the largest sun, be- 
cause so much nearer to the earth, it raises upon 
the boundless plains of the Pacific, a wave only 
a few feet high, but extending down to the bot- 
tom of the sea, and moves it onwards, chained 
as it were to its own path in high heaven.— 
Harmless and powerless this wave rolls : along the 
placid surface of the ocean. But lands arise, 
New Holland on one side, Southern Asia on the 
other, and the low but immensely broad tidal 
wave is pressed together and rises upward racing 
rapidly round the sharp point of Africa. 
Quickly it reaches Fez and Morroco ; a few hours 
later it passes the Straits of Gibraltar, and along 
; the coast of Portugal. From thence it rushes, 
| with increased force, into the Channel and past 
the western coast of E ngland. There the rocky 
cliffs of Ireland, and the numerous islands of the 
northern seas, arrest its rapid course, so that it 
reaches Norway only after an hour's headlong 
race. Another branch of the same wave hurries 
along the eastern coast of America, in almost 
furious haste, often amounting to one hundred 
and twenty miles an hour, from thence it passes 
on to the north, where, hemmed in on all sides, it 
rises here and there to the enormous height of 
eighty feet. Such is not rarely the case in the 
Bay of Fundy—-a circumstance which shows us 
forcibly the vast superiority of this silent, steady 
movement over that of the fiercest tempest. For 
even at that most stormy and most dreaded spot on 
earth, Cape Horn, all the violence of raging tem- 
pest cannot raise the waves higher than some 
thirty feet, nor does it ever disturb the habitual 
calm of the ocean below the depth of a few fathoms, 
so that divers do not hesitate to stay below, even 
when the hurricane rages above. ientle in its 
appearance, though grand in its effect, this 
mighty wave shows its true power, only when it 
meets obstacles worthy of such effort. Where 
strong currents oppose its approach, as in the 
river Dordogne, in France, it races in tempestu- 
ous haste up the daring stream, and reaches 
there, for instance, in two minutes, the height 
of forty feet. Or it rolls the mi ghty waters 
of the Amazon river into huge masses of foam- 
ing cascades, and then drives them steadily, re- 
sistlessly upwards, leaving the calm of a mirror 
behind, and sending its roar and its thunder for 
miles into the upland.” 

The mystery of heat and cold is given as the 
source of a third, more silent, but most impor- 
tant movement :—“ Here, as everywhere, move- 
ment is life, as rest would be death. Without 
this ever-stirring activity in its own bosom, with- 
out this constant moving and intermingling of 
its waters, the countless myriads of decaying 
plants and animals which are daily buried in the 
vast deep, would soon destroy, by their mephitic 
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vapors, all/life upon earth. The greatest of all 
movem@pts never resting never ending, is the 
effee#of the sun and heat it generates. Like 
all bodies, water also contracts, and consequently 
grows heavier, as the temperature sinks, but 
only toa certain point, about three degrees Reau- 
mur. This is the invariable warmth of the 
ocean, at a depth of three thousand six hun- 
dred feet, and below that. If the temperature 
is colder, water becomes thinner again and 
lighter, so that at the freezing point, as ice, it 
weighs considerably less than when fluid. The 
consequence of this peculiar relation of water to 
heat produces the remarkable result, that in the 
great ocean an incessant movement continues ; 
up to the above mentioned degree of heat, the 
warmer and lighter water rises continually, 
whilst the cooler and heavier sinks in like man- 
ner; below that point the colder water rises and 
the warmer part descends to the bottom. Hence 
the many currents in the vast mart of the ocean ; 
sometimes icy cold, at other times warm, and 
even hot, so that often the difference between 
the temperature of the current and that of the 
quiet water by its side, is truly astonishing.— 
The great Humboldt found at Truxillo, the undis- 
turbed waters as warm as twenty-two degrees, 
whilst the stream on the Peruvian coast had but 
little more than eight degrees, and the sailor, 
who paddles his boat with tolerable accuracy on 
the outer line of the gulf-stream, may dip his 
left into cold aud his right into warm water. 


A RARE ADVENTURE. 


During the recent ‘cold term,” ice has 
fermed above the Falls in vast quantities, most- 
ly in blocks, which have come down the rapids 
and lodged on the shoal places. 
ice became wedged in and frozen between Bath 
Island and Chapin Island, and from thence to 
the brink of the Cataract. Such an occurrence, 
we are told, is not within the recollection of the 
oldest inhabitants. Those of our distant read- 
ers who have visited the Falls, will remember 
an island between the paper mill and the Amer- 
ican Fall, above and around which the water 
rushes with great violence. This is called Cha- 
pin Island, from the circumstance that a man 
named Chapin, who was at work on the bridge, 
fell into the rapids and fortunately reached the 
island as the current dashed him towards the 
cataract. Not less remarkable was his rescue 
by the well-known adventurer, Joel R. Robin- 
son, who succeeded in reaching the island with 
asmall boat. This occurred many years ago, 
sinee which the spot has not been visited by any 
haman being until now. The first gentleman to 
cross the ice was Mr. Frank B. Fox, who visit- 
ed the island, hoisted a flag, and found the ice 
lad formed from the island to the brink of the 
precipice, where it was perfectly safe to stand 
and look into the abyss below. It was a proud 


Last week the | 


moment to him as hestood where, in all probabili- 
ty, no man had ever stood before. 

He afterwards visited the place with a num- 
ber of our citizens previous to the visit of a 
party, who have been announced through mis- 
take as the pioneers. 

In company with Mr. Fox, Mr. and Mrs. 
Keyser, we visited the charming locality on 
Monday afternoon. Mrs. Keyser is the first lady 
who visited Chapin Island, or viewed the Falls 
from the point below. Weclaim to be the first 
editor who ever travelled in that locality. 

The eastern edge of the ice formation passes 
along the side of the current down which poor 
Avery was carried to his awful doom. The 
water, though not deep, rushes with irresistible 
velocity. Yet it was safe travelling to the island 
and thence to the precipice. Here the contin- 
ual accumulations of spray had formed a mound 
from twenty to thirty feet in height, from the 
top of which we stood and viewed the scene. 
To the right and far below are mountains of 
solid ice, under which were vast caverns made 
by the falling torrent. On a shallow point over- 
hanging the cavernous deep, and fastened firmly 
to the rock, was a body of ice from which de- 
pended vast icicles, resembling inverted church 
spires. On our left the other portion of the 
American Fall could not be so distinetly ob- 
served. 

This was aromantic scene, such as we love 
to dwell upon, and such as few mortals have en- 
joyed. Had wethe pen of a Milton we could 
properly describe it.—Niagara Falls Gazette. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreien InTELLIGeENce.— By the steamships At- 
lantic and Asia, European news has been received 
respectively to the 6th and Sth ult. Both vessels 
encountered strong westerly gales for ten days in 
succession, and the Asia was surrounded, for three 
days, by large fields of ice. They bring no tidings 
of the missing steamer Pacific. Presents from rhe 
British Government to the officers and crew of Dr. 
Kane’s Arctic Expedition, were brought by the 
Asia. A severe storm occurred on the English 
coast,on the night of the 7th ult., by whicha num. 
ber of American vessels were much injured. The 
European news shows that affairs continue to tend 
towards peace between the Allies and Russia. The 
Protocol for the Congress ai Paris has been signed, 
and it is reported that the Russian and Austrian 
Emperors will visit Paris during the Conferences, 
The course of Prussia still continues doubtful. An 
armistice from land operations to the 3lst inst., 
will probably be agreed upon. There is no news 
of interest from the Crimea. The last of the great 
docks at Sebastopol has been destroyed. 

Enoianp.—The most interesting feature of the 
news is the excitement prevailing in England in 
regard to American affairs. [t is reported that the 
American Minister has demanded his passports, 
but the English papers are silent on the subject. 
The tone of the press towards this country is threat- 
ening. The Chambers of Commerce of Liverpool 
and Manchester have protested against any inter- 
ruption of friendly relations with the United States. 
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It is reported that LE eataud and Franee = jointly 
sent envoys to Brazil to enlist that country against 
the interests of the United States in Central 
America. 


The London Morning Advertiser states that Sir 


Henry Bulwer has intimated a desire to act as Me- | 
British Government and the 


diator between the 
American Minister. An interview was to take 
place at the Embassy, when Sir Henry would ex- 


plain at length the compromise which he is pre- | 
This movement is said to | 


pared to recommeud. 
be made at the request of Lord Palmerston. The 
funds have been depressed in consequence of the 
threatening ae of affairs. Official accounts 
show a deficiency in the revenue forthe year 1855, 
of more than 21,000,000 pounds sterling. 
Danubian Paovinces.—Prince Ghika has de- 
creed the emancipation of the slaves in Moldavia, 
the State paying an indemnity of from four to 
eight ducats fur each slave ; but many ot the Boy- 
ards have refused all compensation. The Act has 
received the sanction of the Sultan. The Walla- 
chian Government has also passed an act abolish- 


ing slavery within its limits, to take effect a year | 


afier being confirmed by the Turkish E mperor. 

Turkey.—A_ project of reform in the internal 
government of Turkey has been submitted to the 
Sultan by the Representatives of the Allied Powers, 
and has received his approval. Christian subjects 
of the Porte are to be eligible to public appoint- 
ments; separate and mixed tribunals are proposed 
for the administration of justice equally to Mos 
lems and Christians ; property may be held on the 
same tenure by persons of all persuasions ; and 
provision is to be made for free education. 

Domestic.—The latest advices from Kansas are 
of a pacific character. It is stated, that before 
leaving Washington, Gov. Shannon was instructed 
to visit the Missouri borderers and inform them 
that any attempt at invasion would be opposed by 
the troops of the United States; and that he was 
also instructed to make known to the people of 
Kansas, that any insurrectionary attempt on their 
part would be met in a similar manner. Des- 
patches from Missouri have since been received 
at Washington, containing assurances that no in- 
vasion would be attempted by the Missourians. 
The Free State men at Washington have despatch- 
ed a spevial agent to Kaasas with instructions to 
the proposed Convention at Topeka, to meet, or- 
ganize and adjourn without transacting any busi- 
ness, but to be prepared to reassemble at some 
other place, should it prove desirable. 

A National Republican Convention was held at 
Pittsburg on the 22d and 23d ult. A declaration 
of principles was adopted and a oe of organiza- 
tion agreed upon. It was also agreed to hold a 
National Convention in Vhiladelphia on the 11th of 
sixth mouth next. The proceedings were charac- 
terized by the utmost harmony. 

The American or Know Nothing Convention 
met last week in this city. Several of the sessions 
were extremely noisy and stormy, the subject of | 
slavery being the exciting cause. 
session, on the 25th, a resolution was offered that 
the Convention would nominate no man for Presi- 
dent of the United States who was not in favor of 
interdicting slavery in the Territories north of the 
parallel of 36 degrees, 30 minutes. This resolo- 
tion being laid on the table, the entire Connecticut 
delegation and a large number of delegates from 
the other Norihern States seceded. Mullard Fill- 
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more, of New York, was then necilaated for Presi 
dent, and Andrew J. Donelson, of Tenniggsee, for 


Concress. Senate.—On the 9h ult., th@wSe- 
nate was engaged in the discussion of the affairs 
in Kanzas. Sevator Wilson denounced Atchison 
as the prime mover of the disturbances, and Gov. 
Shannon as the companion of gamblers and 
drunkards. On the 20th, the Central American 
questicn was discussed and a correct map of that 
region, prepared by the Coast Survey, was or- 
dered to be printed. Some Executive documents 
relating to Indian disturbances on the Pacific 
coast, were received on the 2Ist, and after the pas- 
sage of several bills of no general importance, 
the Senate adjourned to the 25th. On the 25th, 
Senator Mason submitted a resolution requesting 
the President to communicate to the Senate all 
the documents relating to the enlistment of sol- 
diers in this country to serve in the British ar- 
my, in order to prevent the public mind being 
misled by the statements of Lord Clarendon in 
the English Parliament. Afier considerable dis- 
cussion of the subject, the resolution was adopted. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 19th 
ult., Hickman of Pennsylvania, from the Com- 
mitiee on Elections, moved that the c mmittee 
have power to send for persons and papers in re- 
ference to the disputed Kanzas elections. Alter 
an excited debate, the question was taken on a 
motion of Stephens of Georgia that the resolution 
be referred back to the Committee on Elections, 
with instructions to report on what grounds they 
ask power to send for persons and papers. The 


resolution was lost by the casting vote of the 
Speaker, but was reconsidered on the 20th and 


passed, together with a resolution instructing the 
Committee to consider the expediency of appoint- 
ing two Commissioners to take depositions and 
procure information on all matters in controversy 
suggested by Reeder and Whitfield. On the same 
day a bill to prevent the extension of slavery into 
territories of the United States north of 36 de- 
grees 30 mirutes was introduced by Mace ot Im 
diana. The only business of general interest trane- 
acted on the 2ist was the introduction and reler- 
ence toa select committee of a bill for the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line to the 
Pacific. The House then adjonrned to tle 25th, 
on which day, no quorum being present, it again 
adjourned. 

PENNSYLVANIA LeGisLature.—A bill appropria- 
ting $25,000 to the Western Hospital for the Ine 
sane was rejected by the Senate on the 2Ist ult., 
but the vote was afterwards reconsidered and the 
subject was laid over. 

Petitions from citizens of Philadelphia against 
the repeal of the restraining Liquor Law were 
presented on the 23d. A bill relative to the ju- 
risdiction and practice in the Courts of Philadel- 
phia passed finslly on the 25th. 

Iu the House of Representatives, a number of 
remonstrances against the repeal of the restrain- 
ing liquor law were presented on the 21st ult. On 
the 24d, the Senate Bill repealing said law was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, aid a bill relative to 
the completion of the fortifications of Philadel- 
plia, passed finally. A petition from 10,000 wo- 
men of Puilacdelphia, praying for restrictive legis- 
lation respecting the mb of intoxicating liquors, 
was presented on the 23d. A large number of si- 

milar petitions were preseuted on the 23d. 





